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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES IN THE 
DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

By Rev. PAGE MILBURN, Ph.D. 
(Read before the Society, April 16, 1912.) 

That the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia antedated President Lincoln's Emancipation 
Proclamation by nine months, and that the owners 
were paid for their slaves by the United States Govern- 
ment ; and that this was done by a special act of Con- 
gress are facts known to comparatively few. That the 
histories of the United States are silent on this subject 
is surprising when one considers the publicity of the 
act, the question involved, and the results on the nation. 

Twenty years ago there was written for the historical 
seminar of Nebraska State University a paper entitled, 
"Slavery in the District of Columbia. The Policy of 
Congress and the Struggle for Abolition, by Mary 
Tremain, M.A." This excellent paper was afterwards 
corrected and extended, and then published in book- 
form. Aside from this volume there has not been 
found any distinct discussion of the subject. 

Slavery was one of the institutions which became 
incorporated in our national life when the thirteen 
American colonies became a Federal Union. But it is 
a noteworthy fact that the leading statesmen did not 
look upon slavery as a permanent institution. 

"Before the War of Independence it was the prevailing 
opinion among the colonists that if allowed by the mother- 
country to do so, the colonies would abolish slavery. In the 
first draft of the Declaration of Independence, His Majesty 
King George was charged with selfishly working injury by 
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refusing to allow a prohibition of slave importation. ' ' (See 
Anti-slavery opinions before 1800, by William F. Poole.) 

Virginia after the establishment of her state-govern- 
ment in 1778 forbade the slave-trade. Maryland a few 
years afterward did the same. 

"It would appear that the weight of public opinion in 
Maryland and Virginia was against slavery and certainly 
their greatest statesmen were opposed to it." 

Nevertheless, with the industrial growth of the South, 
pro-slavery sentiment grew. The antagonism between 
the two parties on the subject grew more intense 
annually. Petitions for the abolition of slavery coming 
before Congress made the sectional lines very distinct. 

The fight was on. Sectionalism grew more and more 
rabid. Abolitionists began their attack by suggesting 
the freedom of slaves in the District of Columbia, 
wherein Congress had absolute jurisdiction. The agi- 
tation began in the years 1816 and 1817. Jesse Torrey 
published a pamphlet, "The Portraiture of Domestic 
Slavery in the United States," which had wide circu- 
lation. It contained "a graphic description of the 
system as carried on in the District.' ' John Eandolph 
thereupon and presumably influenced thereby, intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Eepresentatives 
against the Slave-Trade at the National Capital. The 
Philanthropist, in 1817, advocated the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia, and emphasized 
the importance of having free soil between Maryland 
and Virginia. From this time Congress was bom- 
barded with petitions, and the press thundered against 
slavery in the District. 

But little impression was made. The pro-slavery 
sentiment was influential and tenacious. To abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia would be a con- 
fession and a concession which would sound the death- 
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knell of slavery throughout the country. The question 
of Congressional jurisdiction and authority did not 
arise. On the other hand slavery-advocates conceded 
it, yet questioned the feasibility of the abolition at 
that time. 

Eichard M. Johnson, of Kentucky (a member of 
Congress 1807-19; of the Senate, 1819-29; again of 
Congress, 1829-37; Vice-President of the United 
States, 1837-41), during the debate on the Missouri 
Compromise in 1819, said : 

U I am at a loss to conceive why gentlemen should arouse 
all their sympathies upon this occasion, when they permit 
themselves to lie dormant upon the same subject in relation 
to other sections of the country where their power would not 
be questioned. ... To interfere with state-sovereignty upon 
this subject is, in my humble opinion, down-right usurpation, 
but in the District of Columbia containing a population of 
30,000 souls, and probably as many slaves as the whole terri- 
tory of Missouri, ... the power of providing for emancipa- 
tion rests with Congress alone. Why, then, Mr. President, 
let me ask, all this sensibility, this commiseration, this heart- 
rending sympathy, for the slaves of Missouri, and the cold 
insensibility, this eternal apathy towards the slaves of the 
District of Columbia ?" (See Annals of Congress, 1819- 
1820.) 

On the other hand, that astute, brave, conscientious 
Northern statesman, John Quincy Adams, when in 
1831, he presented fifteen petitions from citizens of 
Pennsylvania asking for the abolition of slavery and 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, declared 
that he could not support the proposition. In spite of 
his personal views on the subject of slavery and espe- 
cially slavery in the District, "he did not think its 
abolition there was desirable,' ' and said, "he hoped 
the subject would not be discussed in the House/ ' He 
thought that "the citizens of Pennsylvania ought not 
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petition in regard to the matter in the District of 
Columbia. It would lead to ill-will, heart-burnings and 
mutual hatred. ' ' ( Tremain. ) 

The Committee taking charge of the Pennsylvania 
petitions, and consisting of three Congressmen from 
Virginia, three from Maryland and one from Pennsyl- 
vania, reported that "abolition in the District of 
Columbia would be unjust to Maryland and Virginia 
until those States themselves shall have taken action." 
"Moreover," said the Committee, "the present is an 
inauspicious time for consideration." The Com- 
mittee's request that they be excused from considering 
the petitions was unanimously granted. 

The steps which led to the War of 1861-65 are so 
familiar it is not necessary to recite them. Slavery 
was recognized by the South and many politicians in 
sympathy with the South, as a necessary economical 
and domestic institution. It was a part of the South's 
social and commercial life. To speak of its abolition 
was to kindle a flame of angry discussion. At the same 
time the Northern leaders were pressing for the exter- 
mination of what they believed was a rank injustice to 
millions of human beings, and a menace to the best 
interests of the whole nation. Press, pulpit and plat- 
form hurled anathemas against the institution, against 
the slave-owners, and against the officials of the govern- 
ment who for reasons of political expediency failed 
to destroy what was denominated "the sum of all 
villainies." 

Lincoln was elected President of the United States. 
War ensued. Secession of the Southern States fol- 
lowed. The nation was in a struggle which threatened 
its life. In the midst of these troublous times a bill 
was presented in Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. This was doing by law in the 
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District where Congress had jurisdiction what was 
done nine months afterwards in the states of the South 
by Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. 

The main features of this Act of Congress were as 
follows : 

1. Slavery and involuntary service in the District of 
Columbia to cease. 

2. Certificates of value of slaves to be presented by 
loyal owners. 

3. Three commissioners to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. They to pass on the 
claims and apportion money value of slaves, the aver- 
age per slave not to exceed $300. 

4. Money to be paid out of the United States 
Treasury. 

5. Commissioners empowered to compel attendance 
of witnesses. 

6. Provides for compensation of commissioners. 

7. Sum not to exceed $1,000,000 appropriated to 
carry out provisions of the law. 

8. Punishment for kidnapping. 

9. A detailed record of each owner's slaves to be 
furnished. 

10. A certificate of freedom to be given each slave. 

11. Appropriation of $100,000 for colonization of 
slaves. 

12. Eepeal of all laws contrary to this Act. 

The discussion over the bill was sharp. The greatest 
contention was over the constitutional .authority of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, and the right of the citizens of the District to vote 
on it. 

Mr. Wright, of Indiana, offered a substitute for the 
pending bill, proposing gradual emancipation, and 
other features which he hoped would make Congres- 
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sional action less galling. Briefly, his substitute pro- 
vided as follows : 

Section 1. — No person not now within the District of 
Columbia, nor now owned by any person or persons 
now resident within it, nor hereafter born within it, 
shall ever be held in slavery in the said District. 

Section 2. — No person now within said District, or 
now owned by any person now resident, or hereafter 
born within it shall ever be held in slavery without the 
limits of the District of Columbia. Provided that 
officers of the government, citizens of Southern States 
coming on public business and remaining so long as 
may be reasonably necessary for that business may be 
attended into and out of said District, and while here 
by their slaves. 

Section 3. — All children born of slave-mothers within 

said District on or after the first day of 1862, 

shall be free. But shall be reasonably supported and 
educated by the respective owners of their mothers, or 
by their heirs or representatives, and shall serve a 
reasonable service as apprentices to such owners, heirs, 
etc., until they respectively arrive at the age of 21, 
when they shall be free. 

Section 4. — All persons now within the said District 
lawfully held as slaves or now owned by any person or 
persons within said District shall remain such at the 
will of the respective owners ; provided that any such 
owners, etc., may at any time receive from the treasury 
of the United States full value of such slaves, in case of 
which payment the slaves shall hereafter be forever 
free. Provided further that the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of State, and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury be a Board to determine the value 
of such slaves. 

Section 5. — Provided for a vote on this Act by the 
citizens of the District. 
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This measure of Mr. Wright did not however meet 
with much favor, and failed. We have cited its various 
propositions to show that there was an attempt to 
reconcile differences, and pass a compromise-act. But 
1862 did not seem to be a good year for compromises. 

When the original bill was taken from the Speaker's 
table on April 9, 1862, for reference, Mr. Vallandigham 
moved that the bill be rejected, and called for the pre- 
vious question, in order to bring out the relative 
strength of the opposite sides of the question. His 
motion was lost by a vote of 45 to 93. 

The day before the bill came up in the House of 
Eepresentatives, the National Republican of Washing- 
ton, D. C, the organ of the radicals, said editorially : 

"Current events, which are well understood are tending 
to increase the number of free negroes in this District to 
a degree which is pronounced alarming by many persons, 
and which has even attracted the attention of the City 
fathers of Washington.' ' 

(Both Washington and Georgetown in the District of 
Columbia at that time had a City Council, Board of 
Aldermen, and Mayor elected by the citizens.) 

The Evening Star commenting on the above quoted 
utterance of the National Republican said : 

"Our contemporary suggests as a remedy the abrogation 
of the rule on the Washington Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Rail Road which provides 'that no negro shall enter the 
cars here without a bond signed by some responsible citizen 
that no claim to him as a runaway slave shall ever be estab- 
lished,' and asks, 'will not our City Government which has 
already taken up the subject of free negroes exert its influ- 
ence to abrogate a rule which blocks the exodus of that species 
of population' " (italics ours). 

Was it possible that this suggestion was to enable 
slaves to escape from Washington before their owners 
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could present them for registration and thus receive 
compensation for them? 

The effect of the agitation of the question of Emanci- 
pation in the District was seen on the negroes outside 
the District. Five days before the passage of the bill, 
one of the Washington dailies relates that the slaves of 
Prince George's County, Maryland, which bounds the 
District of Columbia on the East and North were "run- 
ning away in numbers, the most of them making their 
way to the City of Washington, having got the idea 
that they will be free here." It was reported that 
"from 100 to 200 slaves crossed the Eastern Branch 
Bridge every week. The owners were not bothering 
themselves much," the reporter said, "knowing that 
they could not stop the stampede." It was also said, 
that the industrious slaves were remaining on the 
plantations, while it was the worthless, shiftless only 
that were running away. 

While Congress was considering the enactment of a 
law by which the slaves in the District of Columbia 
were to be emancipated, it is interesting to note that 
the sentiment in Washington was strongly against the 
measure. It was a Southern city on former Maryland 
soil, and adjacent to Virginia. The leading families 
were descendants of Maryland and Virginia stock. 
Except for the official circles, representing at this time 
the North and West (secession of the Southern States 
having eliminated the Southern leaders from the 
scene), the people were accustomed to slavery, and 
looked on it as a part of their inalienable right. The 
two leading newspapers, The National Intelligencer and 
The Evening Star, were opposed to the pending bill. 
Their editors however had to be careful not to say too 
much, or to speak too vehemently, for every citizen of 
the capital was closely watched in those days, and any 
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suspicion of disloyalty to the Government made it very 
embarrassing, and might lead to a temporary residence 
in the Old Capitol Prison. 

The Evening Star of April 4, 1862, commenting on a 
criticism of the same date by The National Republican 
of Senator John Sherman's speech on the bill to eman- 
cipate slaves in the District of Columbia, said that 

"Sherman mounted his hobby in order to propitiate the 
abolition sentiment of a portion of his constituents, while, 
avowing and justifying the prejudices of the latter against 
the policy he was sustaining as applicable to themselves, — 
that of enforcing negro-equality upon white men." 

It also said, in view of the hopelessness of the defeat 
of the bill recognized by the editor : 

"Under these circumstances, we take it for granted that 
those among us owning negroes worth more than $250, which 
is proposed to be paid for them from the United States Treas- 
ury will lose no time in exercising their undisputed legal 
right to place them beyond the reach of Congress. In every 
Northern State that has abolished slavery, at least nine tenths 
of those worth more than the amount allowed for them in so 
doing, that course was pursued. This is the only defence 
now left to the slave-holders of this District against the acts 
of those who are legislating to deprive them of their property 
without a fair equivalent, merely that they may strengthen 
themselves individually with abolition sentiment at home." 

The editor furthermore offered objections to the bill : 

"1. It would throw on the Treasury of the United States 
the expense of paying $500 for each slave in the District not 
valued by his or her owner at $250. 2. As every such slave 
is incapable of providing for his or her own wants, it will 
throw upon the citizens and other tax-payers of the District 
the burden which the well-abused "black-code" now rests on 
the owners of such slaves, the obligation of supporting them, 
numbering about 1500 in all. It will also bring hither within 
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the next year a population of between 50,000 and 100,000 
negroes liberated by the natural contingencies of the war. 
3. In so doing it will generate here at least the state of feeling 
on the part of our fellow-citizens toward negroes as a class 
existing in Ohio according to Senator Sherman, and so 
emphatically justified by him; and thus it will render their 
future condition here far worse than their present condition 
with slavery existing among us. 4. In a national point of 
view, it will stimulate abolitionism to renewed exertions 
against slavery in the States, and thus in fact as well as in 
name, postponing peace between the sections, it will cost the 
National Treasury hundreds of millions more than if Con- 
gress should seek to satisfy the masses of the South that it is 
not the purpose of the Government to interfere with slavery 
in the South." 

The editor however in closing his editorial said: 

"We are free to confess that we by no means regret the 
certainty that slavery is no longer to be a powerful element 
in the politics of the country as heretofore, which is to be one 
of the grand results of the War. The suffering, misery and 
expense of the War upon the country, North, South, East and 
West, has radically cured us at least, of all sympathy with 
pro-slavery politics. So we shall hail with joy the advent of 
the day when it becomes simply the industrial element of our 
affairs it should be, of almost incalculable value to the industry 
of the whole country." 

The opposite view of the bill was presented by The 
National Republican in an article after the passage of 
the Act. The editor said : 

"It is immaterial that on principles of strict equity and 
absolute right these slave-holders had no just claim of the 
wages of their slaves. The law assumes that the equity of the 
claimant is not good, but at the same time, admits that there 
is a color of title — strengthened by time — if not a legal title 
which should not be destroyed without offering fair and 
reasonable compensation.' ' 
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A contemporary writer commenting on this sentiment 
declared : 

"If this be so, Congress was stultified in the Act of Emanci- 
pation, and the Act is a fraud upon the Treasury. There 
never was a balder absurdity; and the first heard of it was 
from a learned pundit in the Senate who discovered contrary 
to the judicial opinions of Marshall and Story and Baldwin 
and McLean that the Maryland law of 1715, which was the 
law for the present territory of the District of Columbia, 
enslaved the negro for one generation only : and consequently, 
that inasmuch as the laws of Maryland prior to 1800 only 
were operative here, slavery had a legal existence. The law 
of 1715 bears no such construction, and in the second place 
the Maryand law of 1663 which declares that 'all negroes or 
other slaves within the Province, and all negroes and other 
slaves to be hereafter imported into the Province, shall serve 
durante vita, and all children born of any negro or other 
slaves shall be slaves, as their fathers were, for the term of 
their lives/ was until the 16th of April, 1862, the law of the 
District of Columbia. There was no other law than these 
statutes, whereby slavery existed in Maryland until a law was 
enacted so late as 1843, we believe, establishing it in so many 
words. And yet the courts of that State, which inclined to 
freedom, always when a claim existed, never had any doubt 
as to the slave-holder's rights under the ancient statutes.' ' 

In further substantiation of this position the writer 
mentions the fact that in 1842 at the second session of 
the 26th Congress, when John Quincy Adams, Joshua 
E. Giddings, William Slade, Seth M. Gates, John 
Mattocks and other " sentinels of human freedom,' ' 
equally watchful, if not so able, were members of the 
House of Eepresentatives, a bill which became a law 
passed without objection in either house, allowing 
John Carter of Georgetown to bring a certain negro 
man from the state of Alabama, and hold him as a 
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slave in the District of Columbia the same as he was 
there held, and this too 

' ' in view of the fact, if we remember right, that but for such 
special legislation the negro in question could not have been 
held as a slave here, for more than one year. ' ' 

During the discussion on the bill in Congress pro- 
viding for the emancipation of the slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, members from states where slavery 
existed continually prodded the representatives from 
free-soil states with the inconsistency and lack of gen- 
erosity of taking from slave-holders their legal prop- 
erty, legislating on matters wherein they themselves 
were not pecuniarily affected. Sometimes the debate 
became exceedingly caustic, but usually it was dignified 
and in good humor. One stroke of humor is worth 
noting. On March 26, 1862, Mr. Willard Saulsbury, 
of Delaware, offered in the Senate the following amend- 
ment to the bill, viz. : 

"And be it further enacted, That the said persons liberated 
under this act shall, within thirty days after the passage of 
the same, be removed at the expense of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon and California; and 
that said persons be distributed to and among said States 
pro-rata according to the population of the same." 

This amendment was unanimously rejected by a vote 
of Yeas, ; Nays, 35. Mr. Saulsburg evidently did not 
vote for his own amendment. 

During the discussion of the bill in Congress, for the 
first time it was asserted in debate that 

"Maryland and Virginia would not have ceded the two 
counties to the United States if they could have thought that 
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anything so perilous to their own interests as abolition in the 
District would be attempted.' ' 

Certain students of history have thought they have 
discovered the influence of the slave-holding states in 
fixing the national capital in Southern territory. But 
it is very evident that this question had little or nothing 
to do with the establishment of the seat of government 
on the Potomac. Miss Tremain in her paper has trav- 
ersed this field most industriously and thoroughly, 
and her citations of recorded history prove beyond a 
question the statement made above. 

To be sure there were sectional differences among 
the states which cropped out even in the Constitutional 
Congress. The question of the national capital came 
up August 27, 1789, when sectional pride was naturally 
displayed and personal convenience was an influential 
factor. There was a strong combination among the 
Northern members of Congress to settle the question 
among themselves. The Southern members became 
jealous and proposed a Southern location. According 
to Mr. Madison, 

" Early in the session secret negotiations were set on foot 
among the Northern States from Pennsylvania inclusively, but 
failing to agree among themselves, overtures were made by 
the contending parties to the Southern men." 

But a new and strong element entered into the con- 
troversy which finally settled the question. Alexander 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury, and had pro- 
posed a broad and comprehensive plan of national 
finance, and a funding and assumption act was before 
Congress. The Eevolutionary War had brought vic- 
tory and national freedom to the American colonies, 
but with the victory came a heavy debt. The indebted- 
ness of the United States including the revolutionary 
expenses of the several states, amounted to nearly 
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eighty millions of dollars. Hamilton's plan laid before 
Congress at the beginning of the 2d session proposed 

"that the debt of the United States due to American citizens 
as well as the war-debt of the individual states be assumed by 
the general government and that all should be fully paid. . . . 
As a means of augmenting the revenues of government a duty 
was laid on the tonnage of merchant-ships, with a discrimina- 
tion in favor of American vessels : and the customs were levied 
on all imported articles.' ' (Eidpath.) 

There was violent opposition to Hamilton's financial 
plans, but through the assistance of Thomas Jefferson, 
Hamilton secured the promise of the votes of White 
and Lee for the assumption act on condition that 
Hamilton would arrange with the help of Morris to 
have the capital permanently located on the Potomac. 

This compact was carried out. The bill was passed 
agreeing to establish the capital for ten years at 
Philadelphia, and afterwards and permanently at some 
suitable place on the Potomac. 

"The district of ten miles square was accordingly located 
and its lines and boundaries particularly established by a 
proclamation of George Washington, President of the United 
States on March 30, 1791, and by the act concerning the 
District of Columbia, approved February 27, 1801, Congress 
assumed complete jurisdiction over the said District, as con- 
templated by the f ramers of the Constitution. ' ' 

The slave interest as such had no part in this legis- 
lation. The victory over the capital-location question, 
as Miss Tremain has ably shown, was really with the 
North. It was a victory for Hamilton's financial proj- 
ects. The capital-location was a secondary question. 

Two other facts are important in this connection. 
In the first place it is a fact that in the year 1789 and 
thereabout, not many of the Northern States could 
have offered free soil for the capital. Pennsylvania, 
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which proposed Philadelphia, and New Jersey, which 
proposed Trenton as a place for the "Federal Dis- 
trict, ' ' were not free states. To be sure Pennsylvania 
by a law passed in 1780 had provided for gradual 
abolition of slavery, but in New Jersey the act abolish- 
ing slavery was not enacted until 1804. 

"Nor were the Northern States more sincere in the hope 
of casting off the burden than Virginia and Maryland. It 
was absolutely impossible then to foresee that the system 
would die in the North while it thrived in the South. Except 
possibly in South Carolina and Georgia slavery no where was 
looked upon as a permanent institution. There was no desire 
to foster it. Hence the question could not have determined 
or influenced the selection of the Capital site. ,, (Tremain.) 

That the question of Maryland and Virginia's inter- 
est in slavery was in any way related to the subject of 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia was 
an afterthought is clearly shown by the remark of 
James Buchanan, who when in the Senate declared 

"that slavery in the District of Columbia could not be abol- 
ished without doing violence to Maryland and Virginia, slave- 
holding states that ceded the territory.' ' 

It was in 1836, when Buchanan gave utterance to this 
sentiment. It was in connection with a memorial of 
some Pennsylvania Quakers which he had presented, 
and which asked for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict. A motion was made to receive the memorial. 
Buchanan wanted it to go to a committee, hoping that 
thereby it might be buried. In his speech on the motion 
he said there were four classes of senators. 

"1. Those who believe that to abolish slavery in the District 
of Columbia would be a violation of 'the Constitution of the 
United States. 

"2. Those who although they may not believe that the sub- 
ject is constitutionally beyond the control of Congress, yet 
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think that the acts of cession from Maryland and Virginia to 
the United States forbid us to act upon the subject. 

"3. Those who do not believe that the subject is placed 
beyond the power of Congress either by the Constitution or 
by the compacts of cession, yet are as firmly opposed to grant- 
ing the prayer of the petition, whilst slavery continues to 
exist in Maryland and Virginia as if they held both these 
opinions. 

"4. The fourth class, and probably not the least numerous, 
are opposed to the agitation of the question, under existing 
circumstances, and will vote against the abolition of slavery 
in this District at the present moment, but would be unwilling 
to give any vote which might pledge them for the future. 
Here are the elements of discord.' ' 

He concluded his speech thus : 

"If the spirit of abolition has become so extensive and so 
formidable as some gentlemen suppose, we might justly be 
alarmed for the existence of this Union. Comparatively 
speaking, I believe it to be weak and powerless, though it is 
noisy. Without excitement got up here or elsewhere, which 
may continue its existence for some time longer, it will pass 
away in a short period, like the other excitements which have 
disturbed the public mind, and are now almost forgotten/ ' 

This speech was delivered on January 19, 1836. 

Without anticipating the exposition of the views of 
Abraham Lincoln on the subject of slavery, and espe- 
cially in regard to its abolition in the District of 
Columbia, it is interesting to note that only a few weeks 
or months at the farthest after Buchanan's strange 
prophecy, in 1837, Abraham Lincoln and Dan Stone 
presented a protest to the House of Representatives of 
the State of Illinois (which was read and ordered to be 
spread upon the journal) in which 

"they declared that they believed that the Congress of the 
United States had no power under the Constitution to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in the different states; 
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that they believed that the Congress has the power under the 
Constitution to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, 
but that the power ought not to be exercised unless at the 
request of the people of the said District.' ' 

The bill providing for the emancipation of the slaves 
in the District of Columbia was finally passed by Con- 
gress on April 12, 1862. On the 16th day of April, 
President Lincoln signed it and returned it to Congress 
with a brief message. Among other things he said : 

"I have never doubted the constitutional authority of Con- 
gress to abolish slavery in this District, and I have ever 
desired to see the national capital freed from the institution 
in some satisfactory way. Hence there has never been in my 
mind any question upon the subject, except the one of 
expediency, arising in view of all the circumstances. ' ' 

We are satisfied that while Mr. Lincoln signed the 
bill, he was not perfectly satisfied with it. 

That Abraham Lincoln did not believe in slavery is 
true. That he came to Washington to abolish at any 
cost the institution of slavery in the United States is 
not true. His one aim was to save the Union. His 
famous letter to Horace Greeley in August, 1862, is 
emphatic on this point. The restoration of peace be- 
tween the North and the South, and the maintenance 
of the National Union were of greater importance to 
him than the question of slavery. 

He was only 27 years old when he joined his col- 
league from Sangamon County in the Illinois Legis- 
lature in the protest referred to above. 

On December 13, 1848, Mr. Palfrey, of Massachu- 
setts, asked leave to introduce into the National House 
of Eepresentatives a bill repealing all laws sustaining 
slavery in the District of Columbia. Abraham Lincoln, 
then a member of the House from Illinois (at the age 
of 39 years), objected, 
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"not believing in the expediency of abolishing slavery in the 
District without compensation to slave-owners." 

On January 16, 1849, Mr. Lincoln introduced in the 
House of Bepresentatives a bill providing for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the District of Columbia, in which the 
principle of full compensation was reserved, and the 
right of the inhabitants to vote on the measure as- 
serted. 

In his discussion with Douglas, speaking at Quincy, 
Illinois, on October 18, 1858, Mr. Lincoln said: 

"We (Republicans) have a due regard to the actual pres- 
ence of slavery among us, and the difficulty of getting rid of 
it in any satisfactory way, and all the constitutional obliga- 
tions thrown around it. I suppose that we have no right to 
at all disturb it in the States where it exists, and we profess 
that we have no more inclination to disturb it than we have 
the right to do it. 

"We go further than that: we don't propose to disturb it 
where in one instance we think the Constitution would per- 
mit us. We think the Constitution would permit us to dis- 
turb it in the District of Columbia. Still we do not propose 
to do that, unless it should be on terms which I don't suppose 
the nation is likely soon to agree to, — the terms of making 
emancipation gradual and by compensating the unwilling 
owners. ' ' 

In his first inaugural address, March 4, 1861, he said: 

"Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States, that by the accession of a Eepublican admin- 
istration their property and their peace and personal security 
are to be endangered. There never has been any reasonable 
cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most ample evi- 
dence to the contrary has all the while existed and been open 
to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but quote 
from one of those speeches when I declare that 'I have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution 
9 
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of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so.' 
Those who nominated and elected me did so with full knowl- 
edge that I had made this and many similar declarations, and 
had never recanted them." 

He then read a resolution adopted by the Conven- 
tion which nominated him, declaring, 

"that the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control 
its own domestic institutions according to its judgment exclu- 
sively, is essential to the balance of power on which the per- 
fection and endurance of our political fabric depend." 

And added: 

"I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence 
of which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace and 
security of no section are to be in any wise endangered by 
the new incoming administration." 

Thus it is clearly shown that to abolish slavery was 
not Lincoln's chief concern. He would administer the 
law as it was then on the statute-books. He would, if 
he could, preserve the Union. 

The effect of the passage of the bill providing for 
the emancipation of slaves in the District of Columbia 
was of a varied nature. There was no great jubilation 
in the Capital itself. The National Republican was 
exuberant, but the Evening Star said nothing, although 
it did comment on the National Intelligencer as fol- 
lows: 

"The Intelligencer comments upon the passage of the Dis- 
trict Emancipation bill, and adverts to the alarm and appre- 
hension with which this Act will inspire the slave-Border 
States." 

The Washington papers, though expressing their 
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sentiments very sparsely, did not fail to quote from 
other sources everything which would tend to preju- 
dice the public mind against the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 

One paper, for example, inserted a paragraph from 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Union of April 26, 1862, as fol- 
lows: 

"Influx of contrabands. Just about these days there 
seems to be quite an influx of strange colored persons in our 
city. Each is telling some large story about his escape from 
slavery and his sufferings. These persons come here expect- 
ing to be taken care of by l white folks,' and disappointed in 
that expectation, resort to means for a living not countenanced 
in this community. Two or three of the species were before 
the police magistrate this morning, and were summarily dis- 
posed of by sending them to the penitentiary. They are only 
placed where they can earn a living, and not sponge it out 
of citizens." 

A few weeks after the Emancipation bill was made 
a law by Lincoln's signature, the following appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star: 

"At a recent session of the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society at Boston, Wendell Phillips called Mr. Lincoln a lick- 
spittle, General McLellan a traitor, and General Halleck a 
fool." 

Some idea of the intensity of feeling against the 
freed negro and the jealous watchfulness of the white 
people is furnished by the following extract from the 
Washington correspondence to the New York Herald. 

"A great deal of astonishment and indignation is expressed 
here on the discovery that a section was smuggled into the act 
supplementary to the act for the release of certain persons 
held to service or labor in the District of Columbia which 
places the negro upon an equality with a white man in the 
courts of justice here. 
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1 'The section alluded to provides that in all judicial pro- 
ceedings in the District of Columbia there shall be no exclu- 
sion of any witness on account of color. 

"Even in Ohio where there are few negroes, in conferring 
upon them the right to testify in the courts, it was decreed 
that their testimony should go to the jury for only what it 
was worth. The sudden elevation of the negro just emanci- 
pated to an equality with white men in the Capital of the na- 
tion is regarded as something worse than an error of judg- 
ment. ' ' 

That there was great rejoicing among the negroes 
of the District of course goes without saying. At this 
day their solemn declarations make interesting read- 
ing. 

. A few days after President Lincoln signed the bill 
making free many who hitherto had been slaves, the 
colored people of the District held a convention in the 
colored Presbyterian Church, and passed the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

"1. Resolved, That we return our most devout thanks to 
Almighty God, who in his great wisdom and mercy has gov- 
erned and controlled the current events of time, so as to 
bring to us of this District that dearest of all earthly treas- 
ures — Freedom. And that we first offer to Him the true 
homage of our grateful hearts for this sacred and invaluable 
blessing. 

"2. Resolved, That by our industry, energy, moral deport- 
ment and character, we will prove ourselves worthy of the 
confidence reposed in us in making us free men. 

"3. Resolved, That to the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia we give our sincere assurance that as in the past we 
have as a people been orderly and law abiding, so in the fu- 
ture we shall strive with might and main, to be in every way 
worthy of the glorious privileges which have now been con- 
ferred upon us. 

"4. Resolved, * ... a resolution of heartfelt and enduring 
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thanks to Congress, to President Lincoln and to our friends 
generally. ' 

"5. A resolution fixing Thursday May 1, 1862, as a day of 
thanksgiving and directing that these resolutions be read in 
every colored congregation, Sunday, April 27, 1862." 

On April 16, 1862, when Mr. Lincoln sent his mes- 
sage to Congress approving the bill, he nominated as 
the Commissioners to carry out the provisions of the 
Act, three well-known citizens of the District, viz.: 
Samuel F. Vinton, Daniel R. Goodloe and James Gr. 
Berrett. They were promptly confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. But changes took place in the personnel of the 
Commission. Mr. Berrett declined to serve and within 
a month after his confirmation Mr. Vinton died. 
Horatio King was chosen for Mr. Berrett 's place, and 
John M. Brodhead to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Mr. Vinton. 

William E. Woodward, a member of the Washing- 
ton Bar, a neighbor and personal friend of Secretary 
of the Treasury, S. P. Chase, was selected for the re- 
sponsible position of Clerk to the Commissioner. 
Upon him devolved very much of the important work 
of the Commission. 

According to the census of 1860, there were in the 
District of Columbia 11,141 free negroes and 3,185 
slaves. Of the latter number about 3,100 were reported 
to the Commission, paid for and freed. The amount 
of money expended by the Commission was $993,406.35. 

On April 28, notice was issued that the Commission- 
ers would hold sessions in the City Hall, Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays of each week and 
directing that 

"all loyal persons should within 90 days after the passage of 
the Act, i. e before July 15, present statements in writing, 
and sworn to, setting forth the number, ages, names, &c. of 
slaves owned and for whom recompense was to be paid." 
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The time was afterwards extended to August 15. 

The story of the work of this Commission is very 
interesting reading. How to value the slaves as they 
were reported was a difficult task. The price of slaves 
in the District had fluctuated considerably since the 
beginning of the Civil War. People were unwilling to 
buy as long as the passage of soldiers through the 
city rendered easy the escape of the slaves. 

The Commissioners decided to take 

' l the last scale of current prices which had had any existence, 
viz.: that which ruled immediately prior to the rebellion." 
(See National Intelligencer, June 23, 1862.) 

"To aid them in the appraisement of the slaves the Commis- 
sioners have summoned an extensive dealer from Baltimore 
who has at their request brought with him his accounts of 
purchases for a number of years past" (ibid.). 

On June 16, 1862, there was published in Washing- 
ton dailies a detailed list of the petitioners' names, 
the number of slaves with their names and their 
values, followed by the following notice signed by the 
Clerk: 

"All persons having knowledge of any facts going to show 
that the claims are in any respect ill-founded are requested to 
submit the same for the consideration of the Commissioners. ' ' 

The largest number of slaves claimed by any one 
citizen was sixty-eight; the next highest was thirty- 
three; another claimed twenty-six, from which figure 
the claims gradually fell to a single servant. 

The highest price claimed for any one servant was 
two thousand dollars, the alleged value of Sarah John- 
son, owned by William Nailor ; of John Brooks, owned 
by William Thomas Carroll ; of William Brown, owned 
by James M. Wright, and of Jane, owned by Matt H. 
Stevens. 
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This chapter in American history is strange read- 
ing to the present generation which at the distance of 
fifty years cannot understand how men and women 
were legally owned by citizens of the United States, 
and had their quoted market prices as have cattle, 
stocks, bonds, etc., nowadays. 

The Commissioners completed their work on Au- 
gust 16, 1862, and made their report. 

[For the report of the Commission vide "38th Con- 
gress, 1st session, House of Eepresentatives, Ex. Doc. 
No. 42.] 



